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Taylor Buckner 
on the 
police 

mentality 


-see pages 6 and 7 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


RATES: Classified Advertising rates for te- 
Qistered students are 75¢ for one insertion 
and $1.25 for the same insection in two con- 
secutive issues. Rates for non-students is $1.25 
pet insertion. The word limit is twenty (20). 
Cash must accompany all ads. Advertising dead: 
lines are ‘Wednesday noon for the Friday issue, 
and Friday noon. for the Tuesday issue. Ads 
may he submitted only ta the Advertising ODe- 
partment, Raom 639 of the Halt Building 


FOR SALE 
1 pair Blizzard wood skis with Marker Swivel 
Heal. 200cm- $30 call 481-1276. 
VOLKSWAGEN. 1968. 2000 miles, still under 
warrantee. Perfect condition. $1675. Day 879- 
5981, evening 288-4549, 
PHANTASMAGORIA brings you a special aon 
George Harrisan's alhum “Wonderwall” - $3.79. 
Record Shop/Listening Den. 3472 Park (near 
Sherbrooke). 845-4445. 
FENDER Super Reverh Amp. Perfect condition - 
$275. Call before 10 AM or after 5 PM - 866- 
7263. 

WANTED 
RESPECTABLE mathematics student in Verdun 
vicinity, to tutar grade 6 hoy - contact Mrs. Nazy 
Walskyir - 768-8241. 


TURN your spare time inta MONEY - 
trating. Anyone can do it - 
845-2956. 


demans- 
male or female. Call 


SKIING victim requires drive from Verdunta 
SGWU. Will share gas expenses. Call 767- 
6604 after 6 p.m. 


EARN extra money. Become a Holiday Girl. No 
door-to-door. Call for appointment 365-2364 
after 2 p.m. 


Any student interested in a beautifully furnished 
toom with excellent home-cooked meals near 
SGWU, phone 935-1027. 


STUDENT to share larger apartment on Crescent 
street. Two min. fram SGW. Phone 288-1486. 


ACCOMMODATION 
SUBLET, 1\% room apartment, furnished, modern, 
clean, janitor service. Seniors, graduates only. 
Visit. superintendent, 3484 Hutchison, or phone 
351-0878. 


LOST 
LOST in cafeteria. Ronson Butane lighter. Re- 
ward offered. Call Kevin after 6 p.m. 676-4304. 


AS WE ARE ALL AWARE 
A Ph. D DOES NOT 
A TEACHER MAKE... 


Associated Tutorial Services 
offers individual tuition in all 
subjects by qualified teachers. 
For information call 844-2912. 


Important 


Would the person who 
took Professor Hoff- 
man’s wallet from his 
office on the twelfth 
floor please return the 
papers that were in it. 
These are very impor- 
tant documents. 

Thank you. 


The 
Dellow 
Door 


COW 
LOUS): 
FOLK ww NIGHTLY 
APPEARING THURS. - FRI. - SAT. 


BOB RYSKIEWICZ 


BLUES 
3625 AYLMER MONTREAL 


OPEN 8:30 








ON CAMPUS 


SIR GEORGE FILM SOCIETY 


The 35 mm International Series: presents Roman Polonski’s 


‘Repulsion on Sunday, Jan. 19th at 3 p.m. in H-110. Admission by 


series ticket $2.50 per person. 


POETRY READING 


Muriel Rukeyser will be reading from her poetry on January 
21st and 24th in H-653 at 9 p.m. Miss Rukeyser was born in New 
York City, where she now resides. Her writings have spanned 
more than three decades: poetry, translations, a novel, essays 
and biographies. Her books of poetry include: Theory of Flight, 
Beast in View, A Turning Wind, The Green Wave, Body of 
Walking, The Speed of Darkness, Waterlily Fire: Poems 1935-62. 

On Feb. 14th, F.R. Scott will be the guest poet, followed by Eli 
Mandel and D.G. Jones on March 7th. 
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REGULAR AND KINGS 


YOUNG SOCIALIST CLUB 


Marilyn Raphael will be the speaker at “Operation Drink-in” in 
H-509 at 2 p.m. A discussion will follow. (Ed. Note: No date given) 


WINTER CARNIVAL 


Will all Canadian Ski Patrollers wishing to patrol on the Day Up 
North, Jan. 24th, at St. Sauveur, please sign up in the Carnival 
office. Room 342 of the Hall Bldg. 


DUEL 


Duel, in association with T.V. Sir George presents “Ulysses” in 
H-110 on Jan. 17th at 7 and 9:30 p.m. and on Jan. 18th at the same 


times. 


Admission is $1.00 for students and $2.00 for the general public. 


JOHN BULL PUB 


SIR GEORGE'S NEWEST 
& GREATEST MEETING-PLACE 


ENJOY 
¢ SILENT MOVIES 
* DART BOARD: 
AND 
° SING-A-LONG NIGHTLY 
WITH 
DENNY MOHNS 
AT THE PIANO 
(CORNER OF STANLEY) 





1201 de MAISONNEUVE BLVD. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Films will be shown in N-420 on Jan. 17th at 1 p.m., on Great 


Britain (taken from Expo collection). 


SIR GEORGE PIPE AND DRUM SOCIETY 


Anyone interested in the formation of the above society is asked 
to phone Al Jones at 691-2367 between 7 and 11 p.m. If enough 
persons seem interested, tutoring will be provided for the inex- 
perienced. Those with musical experience are asked and urged 


to contact Al. 


1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
(corner of Mackay St.) 


842-3809 

















MIRACLE MART 





Departmental 
Representation 


The following is a list 
of corrections for the 
notice in the previous 
issue regarding meet- 
‘ings to discuss depart- 
mental representation 
for students. 

Applied Social Science: 
Room N-313, Jan. 27th, 
5 p.m. 

Languages: Room H- 
635, Jan. 27th, 5 p.m. 
Geography: Room N- 


311, Jan. 27th, 5 p.m. 








Mildon & Morris IJuc. 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 










Richard Rotholz, O.D. 


Optometrist 


ALEXIS NIHON PLAZA 


ARTS ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 
DIALOGUE 


Assistant Dean of Arts & chairman of the Arts curricu- 


lum planning committee, Michel Despland, will be giving 
an informal discussion to all interested students concern- 
ing new curriculum, CEGEP curriculum, and structure 
of the Arts Faculty at 1 P.M. on Monday January 20th 
in the Mixed Lounge 6th floor. 


BRANCH 
SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 
3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD. 


TEL. 931-4041 
Vice-Principle Finance John Smola will be giving an in- 
formal discussion on the responsibilities of his area, 
and the direction of Sir George at 11 A.M. on Wednesday 
January 22 in the mixed lounge 6th floor. 


ST. CATHERINE & ATWATER 





TONIGHT 
AND TOMORROW NIGHT ONLY! 


JOSEPH STRICK’S 


THE FILM MASTERPIECE BASED ON JAMES JOYCE’S NOVEL 


SHOWINGS IN THE ALUMNI AUDITORIUM. (H-110) 
AT 7:00 AND 9:30 p.m. (BOTH NIGHTS) 


Admission: Students - $1.00 General - $2.00 
PRESENTED BY DUEL in association with T.V. Sir George 
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REST IN PEACE: Bud Drury, President of the Federal Trea- 
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sury Board wows budding young Liberals on Wednesday during 


his address to the Sir George Liberal Club. 
see page 10. 





Canadian University Press 
student fee collection dispute. 


immediately... 
That plan would have established a 


the faculty association presidents and four 
from each campus. 


posible action for the future. 


the Regina campus last night (Wednesday). 


Sociology class protests decision 


Regina talks begun yesterday 


REGINA -- Eight University of Saskatchewan students 
were to meet late Thursday night (Jan 16) with the Board 
of Governors in an attempt to open negotiations on the 


A Regina student council statement released to students 
Thursday afternoon said the meeting “is in reply to the 
Board’s announcement of willingness to begin negotiations 


The Regina council rejected an administrative proposal 
for negotiations that came out of telephone conference. 
negotiating com- 
mittee chaired by the President of the Almuni Association 
and made up of the vice-principals from the two campuses, 


A general meeting of students will be held Friday after- 
noon in the campus cafeteria to discuss events to date and 


It was also announced today that an organizational mee- 
ting of students for a democratic university was held on 


For a full report, 


students, two 
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SGWAUT brief says no to 
‘majority rule’ on Senate 


A brief, outlining general principles to be 
incorporated into the future academic admi- 
nistration was presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee on University Affairs last week, by 
Professor M.R. Wood, on behalf of the Sir 
George Williams Association of University 
Teachers. 

The brief outlined five general principles 
which “express some of the central concerns 
of faculty in the matter of academic admi- 
nistration.” 

The principles were: 


1) The Executive Power of the administration 
of the university should rest with a single 
body, hereafter called “the Academic Sena- 
te.” 


2) All interested parties or groups in the 
university community - namely faculty, stu- 
dents and administrators - must be repre- 
sented in this Senate and must participate 
in the making of policy decisions. 


3a) Whereas we are concerned that no single 
one of these groups should hold an absolute 
majority in the Senate we feel that faculty 
must have the largest representation. 


3b) We take the university to be primarily 
composed of faculty and students. Adminis- 
trators are hired for their expertise to carry 
out the decisions of that university. Admi- 
nistrators should not be in a position to either 
make policy decisions by themselves or to 
unduly influence them. 

3c) Participation by students in the decision- 


making process is necessary. Proportionate 
representation on the Senate Committees may 
vary with the particular functions. As a matter 
of principle, we feel that voting power should 
be directly related to what makes voting 
meaningful, i.e. training, experience, and com- 
petence. Therefore, parity of students with 
staff is not desirable, although particular 
committees may constitute exceptions. 


4) The probable size of the Senate will make 
it inevitable that the day to day carrying out 
of its decisions be delegated to a Senate Exe- 
cutive Committee. All members of this com- 
mittee must be elected by the Senate. The 
Senate Executive Committee must not become 
a policy-making body nor must power come 
to be concentrated in its hands. The Senate 
Executive Committee is at all times respon- 
sible to the Senate for carrying out the Senate 
decisions. 


5) While acknowledging the necessity of in- 
cluding experts on the various committees 
no one should be a member or a. chairman 
of any Senate Committee by virtue of his of- 
fice only. All members of such committees 
should be appointed by the Senate. 


A number of concerns were raised by mem- 
bers concerning the SGWAUT brief, among 
them the fact that the Board of Governors 
had been given no definitive functions. Pro- 
fessor Wood replied that the faculty had 
felt that this particular question should not 
be dealt with by the faculty as it was outside 
the terms of reference of the proposed Senate. 


Inquiry to investigate reasons for lecturer’s dismissal 


By ANNE McLEAN 

Sociology students voted last night 
to hold a public inquiry into the So- 
ciology Department's decision not 
to renew the contract of lecturer 
David Orton, a decision which Orton 
and the students enrolled in his 
course believe was made on grounds 
of politics, rather than professional 
competence. 

Orton himself stated last night 
that “I was fired because I am a 
Marxist-Leninist.” 

None of the faculty members pre- 
sent at the meeting were willing 
to give reasons for the Department’s 
decision. Their refusal to comment 
without previous preparation was at- 
tacked as “hypocritical” by some 
students, who argued that if the fa- 
culty were unable to justify their 
position now, they could not have 
been able to justify it when they de- 
cided to fire Orton. 


A. student from..Orton’s Political. 


iS 


. 


Sociology class read out a statement 
at the beginning of the meeting, sign- 
ed by all but four of the twenty-five 
students who had attended the last 
class. The statement read, in part: 

“The students of Sociology 427 
(Day) are aware of the fact that lec- 
turer David Orton will not have his 
contract renewed for the 1969-70 
academic year. (In simpler terms, 
David Orton is being fired.) As par- 
ticipants in Sociology 427 (Day), we 
are aware that this issue is not one 
of -“professional competence”, as 
various faculty and administration 
members would have us believe, but 
is clearly a political issue. As this 
university, supposedly a non-po- 
litical institution, we are therefore 
demanding a full explanation from 
the Sociology department for David 
Orton’s firing.” 

This meeting had originally been 
called to discuss the wider topic 
of. student. participation on the com- 


mittees, sub-committees, and Coun- 
cil of the Sociology Department. But 
the immediate question of David Or- 
ton’s firing managed to overshadow 
all other issues. 


A motion was introduced asking 
that Sociology students come out in 
support of equal student participation 
at all levels of Departmental deci- 
sion-making. It was tabled until next 
Thursday, when another meeting will 
be held to consider the matter in 
depth. 

The 40 students present then ap- 
proved a motion “that an open meet- 
ing be held in three weeks time, 
to discuss fully the issue of the firing 
of Professor David Orton.” Three 
weeks was considered adequate time 
for preparation, since ‘there is a 
lot of material to be presented.” 

Kurt Jonassohn, Chairman of the 
Sociology Department was criticized 
rather severely by students during 
the meeting, largely because of his 


opening statement to the effect that 
students had had a kind of “unstruc- 
tured” representation in the Socio- 
logy Department for the past two 
years, but had not bothered to make 
use of it. Some people at the meeting 
objected to Professor Jonassohn’s 
remarks, and wanted to know if. the 
meeting at which Orton was fired 
had been open to students. He ad- 
mitted that it had not. 


The meeting adjourned after an 
hour and a half of rather heated dis- 
cussion, everybody getting a chance 
to say his little speech, with very 
little communication going on between 
the speakers, especially between stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Students and faculty will get their 
chance again on Monday from 5 to 
6 p.m., at the next meeting of the 
Departmental Council. The meeting 
is open and all Sociology students 
are urged to attend... es, 


‘ft 
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‘It’s been some time since we brought you tidings from 
that bastion of student bureaucracy at SGWU - the third 
floor, which houses the offices of the Students’ Association. 
Resignations have been the order of the day thus far with 
the latest two coming at the Monday night meeting of the Arts 
Students’ Association executive last week. Executive Vice- 
President, Norman Lazare and Education Vice-President, 
Alex Carsley issued a joint letter of resignation culminating 
what seems to'have been, a long period of disatisfaction with 
ASA President Mark Medicoff and his motives within the 
confines of the third floor. 

Other reasons for various resignations in the area of stu- 
dent affairs have ranged from lack of committment (Exhibit 
A: S.A. President, Louis Novak) to a lack simple of compe- 
tancy, as seems to have been the case with Science Students’ 
Association President, Colin Wheeler. 

The communications gap between the individuals who run 
the Students’ Association (and affiliated organizations) and 
the great mass who make up what is generally refered to as 
the ‘student body’ has been widened this year. 

This can be traced back to a number of causes, one being 
that the georgian, for one reason and another, has not kept 
students informed of the activities of the Students’ Legislative 
Council and related bodies. 

Another factor in the communication breakdown has been 
the above-mentioned transiency of Council types. The fre- 
quency of the resignations has left the S.A. in a state of 
perpetual upheaval with a un-ending flow of individuals in 
and out of S.A. offices. 

Thirdly, there has been little effort put out on the part of 
certain Council members to communicate to the students. 
Preliminary discussions are now taking place concerning 
the proposed Loyola- Sir George affiliation and yet, other 
than through a small notice placed in the georgian , little has 
been done to canvass student opinion on this obviously im- 
portant issue. 

However, we don’t wish to convey the impression that all 
is chaos on the third floor. There are a number of indivi- 
duals who have been ably fulfilling their mandates since they 
took office, and they have the results to prove it. But their 
numbers are too few and there are many more others whose 
sole contribution to the Students’ Association offices has 
been their physical presence. 
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Letters 


Exception taken, Sir! 


Editor, the georgian; 

As a former student of S.G.W.U. I am 
astonished and most ashamed of the re- 
cent scandal which has occured at this 
institution. With specific reference to 
the charges of racism by a group of black 
students, I am awed at the relative apathy 
and silence both on the part of the student 
body as well as on that of the faculty. 
It is beyond my understanding why written 
charges have not as yet been presented 
(The Georgian - Jan 7/69.) by the stu- 
dents involved, as proposed by the coun- 


cil, for surely the accusers must be firm 
in their beliefs by now. Let’s face it, 
if Asst. Prof. Anderson is guilty of ra- 
cism he should be condemned and fired 
‘immediately. If, however the findings 
of the investigation (which is yet to be 
conducted) prove contrary, then a man’s 
good name, reputation, and possibly his 
future will have been ruined in vain. If 
the latter case proves to be true then 
the university and Asst. Prof. Anderson 
must sue for slander, and if these stu- 
dents are found to be guilty they should 
have to pay the full penalty of their 
thwarted deeds. 


In your editorial Sir, you seemed hor- 
rified at the suggestion by the C.F.C.F. 
news director, that should these students, 
in fact be proven guilty in their accu- 
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sations, Canadian funds alloted to them 
should immediately be discontinued. If 
a man is a criminal, be he Canadian or 
foreign, black, blue, green, white or red, 
I for one certainly don’t want to contribute 
toward his academic education until his 
debts to society have been vindicated. 
There is no denial that racism is very 
much prevalent everywhere, and it must 
definitely be exposed, but not invented 
or formulated behind the protection of 
a bitter attitude and a coloured coat. I 
sincerely hope that justice will be done 
and not allowed to wither as is so often 
the case in this society. A lesson must 
be learned by all - one way or another. 
Andrew Boghen 65 


President Medicoff replies 


Editor, the georgian; 

Norman’s and Alex’s letter in the last 
issue of the georgian obviously expected 
a response. I sit at my typewriter rather 
discouraged, and the things that Id like 
to relate to Arts Students are mixed up 
in my mind. But I think it is important 
to myself and to the AAC to at least 
present our version. 

First ['d like to describe the events 
that led up to Norman and Alex resigning, 
and the reasons why they did this. 

On Monday a member of the AAC 
asked me to bring before the council 
members the subject of Norman’s lack 
of participation in ASA affairs. Nor- 
man has been competently working as 
“presidential assistant” to Manny Kalles 
(no humour implied) and, asa result, has 
spent very little time working in the area 
of ASA as Executive Vice-President. 

Norman, do not sit in righteousness 
with your brain folded in your lab and 
hurl accusations at me of “‘insinceri- 
ty” hypocrisy. On your platform, Mr. 
Lazare, you promised to secure depart- 
mental representation for students; and 
you, Mr. Carsley, as Educational V.P., 
you promised the same thing. Yet nei- 
ther of you has made any attempt what 
so ever to manifest any concern in this 
matter. Where are your “principles”, 
display to me your “sincerity”. 

Norman knew that the subject of his 
‘interest in ASA affairs’ would be 
raised during the meeting. This raises 





the most humourous “accident” in this 
whole incident. Norman accused me of 
“ramming” through honouraria. Yet du- 
ring the time we were discussing the mat- 
ter, Norman was out of the room writing 
his letter of resignation. Immediately 
after the meeting he hands it to me. His 
resignation it seems to me was calculat- 
ed. 


Norman made an accusation which I 
take to be a very serious error of fact, 
let alone that it made me out to be a 
deceitful coward. I take exception to 
slander of this nature. It’s difficult to 
ram through anything on council since I 
haven’t even got a vote, (as chairman I 
don’t vote except in a tie). Initially, a 
motion was stated on my behalf which 
stated that honouraria be given to any 
Arts Students (including the Council) who 
works for Council ($720) I made it clear 
to Council that receiving honouraria should 
be based on the financial need of the stu- 
dent., and that the motion go into effect 
next year. Honouraria is an established 
practice on the SLC. My original mo- 
tion was subsequently amended, it was 
discussed by members of council, and 
then the motion was defeated. How the 
hell is this ramming through a motion? 


Two meetings ago a motion was raised 
concerning a presidential salary for the 
month of August, and it was tabled. The 
job of President demands a great deal of 
time consuming work which inevitably 
must detract from his studies. I wouldn’t 
want any future presidents to have the 
kind of work load, and hassles that I have. 
The President would be able to do a great 
deal of work during the summer. (Cost 
$320, total ASA budget: $14,500. ) 


Norman and Alex said in the last pa- 
ragraph of their letter that they will 
“make every effort’? to make known to 
the student body my anti-democratic be- 
haviour. I hope they do, because I have 
enough confidence in my spiritual and 
moral consciousness that their labour 
will meet with futility. I think Norman 
and Alex have done more damage to their 
reputation as “student leaders” then they 
have tried to do to mine. f 

Mark Medicoff 
AAC President 
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By VICTOR A. LEHOTAY 


Sir George undoubtedly has the poo- 
rest library of any among the major 
Canadian universities; this fact cannot 
be disputed. However, there is a wide 
divergence of views on exactly how 
bad the situation is, and why. 

The Omniscient Ratio 

The two statistics mainly used in 
determining the sufficiency of a library 
are its books-per-student ratio, and its 
circulation rate. 

The books-per-student ratio is com- 
monly computed by dividing the number 
of volumes by the number of students. 
For Sir George this formula yields the 
number 20, which represents a_ two- 
fold increase over the last four years. 
(There are over 210,000 volumes and 
about 10,000 students, each evening stu- 
dent counting as forty percent of a stu- 
dent since he takes an average of two 
credits). The Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation recommends a ratio of 75. If 
this figure were justifiable, Sir George 
would be the only large university to be 
missing more books than it had; (twice 
as many more, to be exact). 

A little thought will show, however, 
that a flat rate of 75 is not meaningful. 
A primarily undergraduate institution 
will not require as great a selection of 
books as one with extensive graduate 
programs and faculty involved in re- 
search. The variety of disciplines and 
areas of specialization also have to be 
considered. Multiple volumes of the 
same work will further affect the figures. 
Using a formula which takes these, and 
other factors into account, we arrive 
at a deficit of 133,000 volumes for 1968, 
or 38°o as opposed to the 200%c we ob- 
tained before. Also, according to this 
calculation the percentage of the defi- 
cit has been decreasing (from a 48% 
three years ago), although in absolute 
numbers it has been increasing. But 
of course it is the latter that make cat- 
ching up difficult. At the present buying 
rate of 50,000 volumes a year, (which is 
not likely to be increased), three years 
ago it would have taken less than two 
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Why you can't get the book you want 


Sir George's Library, seen here during one of its least active days, is not the 
most conspicuously stacked library in Canada. Although the number-of-books- 
per-student ratio has increased in the past few years, Sir George is still well 
below the recommended average, of 75 books per student. 


years’ buying to catch up. Today it 
would take almost three, but in the 
meantime the increase in student popu- 
lation and the extension of graduate pro- 
grams will further aggravate matters, 
so that it is impossible to forecast when 
this deficit will be cleared. 


How Many Books Do YOU Read? 

The second figure used in gauging 
the library is the circulation rate. This 
tells us how many books on the average 
each student takes out of the library 
each year. This figure has been at about 
20 for the past few years. It is 63 for 
McGill, 54 for Toronto, 60 for British 
Columbia. 

Many factors go into determining this 
rate. Most important of all is the size 
of the collection, which has already been 
discussed. Students are certainly dis- 
couraged from using the library by its 
not having the books they want. 

The second factor is probably the level 
and method of instruction. Sir George 
is mainly an undergraduate _ school. 
Most classes are large and use few 
reference materials. This is borne 
out by the fact that this year there has 
been a notable jumb in circulation rate, 
corresponding to a move in many clas- 
ses to hand bibliographies out to the 
students. 
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By VICTOR A. LEHOTAY 


Ten thirty. The hope of the future, 
the leader of tomorrow in his finest 
hour, with his collar around his ears, 
shuffles into the Hall building to begin 
half a day of waffling. He searches for 
a cigarette package, perhaps the sole 
thing that after fifteen years of education 
will leave a lasting imprint on his life 
by shortening it by twenty years. Were 
his society to frown upon this exhilera- 
ting prospect, it would perhaps have the 
money to improve his education. At his 
locker, decorated with slothy nudes to- 
tally beyond his means, calculated to 
make him work his ass off for some- 
thing he could get for free, he deposits 
the books which, obeying the habit in- 
culcated by watchful parents and tea- 


chers over eleven years, he carries 
home without ever reading. 
His first class is English. He can- 


not read or write any better than in 


grade six; a condition in which he will 
spend the rest of his life. To ensure 
this, another novel is destroyed bit by 
bit before his eyes to prove that it con- 
sists of nothing but sentences and a 
plot. This process takes two and a half 
hours per week for twenty-five weeks. 
During the time wasted in this class 
alone, the average reader could read 
twelve hooks, chosen according to his 
own tastes, and resulting in a love of 
literature. 

He has three hours until his next 
class. He goes to the reading room 
and stares at the girls tor five minutes. 
Of the five thousand complete stran- 
gers with whom he must come in con- 
tact every day, he may get to know twen- 
ty if he is a courageous person. The 
presence of the rest will always fill 
him with the repressed, savage feeling 
that any animal feels when crowded 


Act of Faith 

A third factor is the inaccessibility 
of the library. Students are frustrated 
by having closed stacks and not being 
able to browse through the books. Han- 
ding in call slips is not only laborious 
but an act of faith. Just as unfortunate 
is the main library’s location in the 
Norris building. The year the Hall buil- 
ding was erected, the circulation rate 
dropped from 20 to 18 percent. (For 
faculty there was a drop from 26 to 20 
percent, which is something to think a- 
bout). The Science-Engineering library, 
which is more accessible, has a higher 


circulation rate. 
Second-Rate Students 


A fourth factor is the general anti- 
intellectual attitude of students of Sir 
George. Sir George has only recently 
emerged as a full-fledged university; 
many students still come here only as a 
second choice to McGill, and leave soon 
because of the dearth of graduate pro- 
grams. ‘There is a large proportion of 
evening students, who appear to be more 
career-oriented, and more interested in 
stockpiling credits than in learning; 
(circulation figures show that twice as 
many evening students use half as many 
books as day students; allowing that they 
take less credits this is still only sixty 
percent of the use by day students). 


together with other animals that he can- 
not investigate. This is never explained 
to him, and it is expected that he will 
suppress it successfully. If he doesn’t, 
he will be given the advice of people 
who do not understand their own pro- 
blems, instead of being put to bed with 
a girl, If he is an African exchange 
student, or if he didn’t come to univers- 
ity together with his friends from high 
school, his chances of getting out com- 
pletely sane are very slim. 

In his room at home a spider has ta- 
ken up lodging in one corner, and over- 
come with a rare, childlike curiosity 
yet unspoiled by any courses in zoology, 
he takes out a book on spiders and 
reads for half an hour. But he feels 
guilty about not studying and stops. 

Although his anxiety prevents him 
from doing anything else constructive, 
it does not make him study. He goes 
to the cafeteria and sits with some of 
his friends. Here, in an institution 
worth millions of dollars, dedicated to 
the pursuit of knowledge, he sits, and a 
thousand like him, and plays cards in 
order to dull his feeling of frustration 
and pass the time. Here, while the peo- 
ple who clean up the table after him 
make $1.60 an hour and can barely sup- 
port their families, the young intellec- 
tual worker, who could cover a year’s 
material in a month if properly motiva- 
ted, spends year after year in a state 
of enforced boredom, in preparation for 
the elevated position of office manager 
or lab technician which he will be con- 
sidered to have justly earned by this 
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A fifth factor is that not only do we 
have few books, we can’t get the ones 
we want, or get them late. The average 
book reaches the shelves about three 
months after it was requested. Some 
have been known to take a year. Alter- 
nately, there are no funds available for 
it; much of the budget goes for enlarging 
the base of absolutely essential books 
which a library must have and we still 
don’t, so that little is left for keeping 
up with current publications, or pur- 
chasing the more esoteric material. 

Deaf-Mute Government. 

Now that we have described how the 
situation stands, let us look at some of 
the reasons for it. 

The most glaring problem is the lack 
of funds. The University spends 11% 
of its budget on the library; $71 per stu- 
dent. This is one percent more than 
recommended, but our budget is so low 
that in terms of dollars it is $79 less 
than recommended, and $59 less than 
the national average. The Government 
has been unwilling to meet the Univers- 
ity’s need for -ncreased operational 
grants. 

More money would solve not only the 
problems of collection size and current 
‘acquisition, but that of space and acces- 
sibility. A plan for a seperate library 
building with open stacks, holding one 
million volumes, has been ready for two 


years. The Government has ignored 
our pleas for the necessary capital 
grants. In the meantime, opening the 


existing stacks is under consideration, 
in spite of the impossibly cramped con- 
dition of the main library, (which can 
only get worse as more volumes are 


added). 
The Other Problems 


But the problems of anti-intellectua- 
lism, disinterest, low standards, and an 
undergraduate, textbook mentality can 
only be solved by the development of 
Sir George as a whole; improved me- 
thods of teaching, more relevant study 
programs, more emphasis on under- 
standing than passing, more emphasis 
on the initiative of students than on the 
meaningless tyranny of lectures. 


activity. 

At three he has a math class. Since 
the ability to teach is a rare and price- 
less gift, the instructor, being an ordi- 
nary man, cannot teach. Knowing this, 
the university instead of dissolving the 
lecture system as any rational person 
would, has chosen him for his position 
because he has taken a number of cours- 
ses, that is, has survived the excrucia- 
ting and fruitless monotony our student 
experiences, and no longer questions it. 
Like the majority of people, he cannot 
remember how he himself learned math, 
and hops from one fact to the next like 
a bird, without allowing logic to interfe- 
re with his memory. Although the stu- 
dent knows that he will have to learn 
the subject by himself at home, and has 
stopped listening, he still comes to 
class partly out of an irrational fear 
that he will miss something, and becau- 
se he has been conditioned to believe 
that you can’t learn anything on your 
own. He divides his time between sta- 
ring ahead and talking to his neighbour; 
in the latter he is hindered by having 
to keep his voice down, and the former 
nurtures in him a fatal weakness of the 
personality: the capacity for enduring 
boredom. 

After six hours, having accomplished 
nothing, another precious day of his 
short life wasted, this unfortunate hu- 
man being creeps home, a pawn in a 
game the players have long ago aban- 
doned, an anachronism, defeated not 
only without his awareness, but with his 
co-operation. 
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Taylor Buckner on... TH 











georgian: The phrase police men- 
tality particularly since the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago has 
crept into the news media more and 
more. What in essence is police 
mentality? 

Buckner: Well, I would refer to 
it as the police mind and I would 
mean by this all of the mental pro- 
cesses that the policeman goes 
through in his work and the influen- 
ces that the things he thinks and 
the way he perceives events have 
on his action. The police mentality, 
or the police mind, in a word is 
one of suspicion. He suspects every- 
one. It’s one of assessing everything 
that’s said by people with regard 
to its possible criminality; it’s one 
of walking down the street and looking 
at the entire world as a geography 
of crime. It’s one of being very mis- 
trustful of the words and motivations 
of the people with whom he’s dealing. 

georgian: Do you see the origin 
of this suspicion as being in his train- 
ing or in a sociological background. 

Buckner: I think that the back- 
ground of the police officer is re- 
latively, unimportant. By and large 
his mentality comes not from his 
training but from his own job ex- 
perience, because in order to pro- 
perly do his job, he has to be sus- 
picious. In order to properly do his 
job he has to get a great deal of 
practice at keeping his mouth closed 
and not saying the things that would 
get him in trouble. The training gives 
him some guidelines but he mostly 
learns this in his actual street work. 
I think that you can take anyone, 
any student from Sir George, any 
professor from Sir George, run them 
through police training and put them 
on a beat and they would do precisely 
the same thing that police officers 
do. There would be some differences 
of course. They would bring in some 
of their ideology. But the police that 
I had contact with were not ideolo- 
gical people, they were people who 
were doing a job and most of the 
influences didn’t come from their 
political views but from their per- 
sonal police experiences. 

georgian: Given the fact that po- 
lice are, by definition, guardians 
of the status quo, would you see that 
as being intimately connected with 
the exuberance with which they went 
about their job in Chicago as opposed 
to just controlling what they felt 


was a dangerous situation? 

Buckner: Chicago was an example 
of the breakdown of bureaucratic 
control, where the administrative 
control of the police department 
which ordinarily restrains police of- 
ficers, who very frequently would 
like to do the sort of things that the 
Chicago police did, was underminded 
by the mayor. Mayor Daley at times 
in the past had called for the shooting 
of rioters or looters and _ various 
other things which were very de- 
finitely outside the legal framework. 
The police officer in a large, noisy, 
confused situation, can get away with 
things that he couldn’t get away with 
otherwise. He is provoked more than 
he is otherwise. It requires extre- 
mely tight administrative control in 
these circumstances to keep him 
from operating as a soldier rather 
than as an individual who happens 
to have police powers. Although they 
guard the status quo, their immediate 
existential motivations don’t come 
from the philosophical notion of 
guarding the status quo, they come 
from a sort of “gut” reaction to 
the people who are messing up the 
environment in which they live and 
work. This is one reason the police 
get very upset at people who dress 
unconventionally and who do things 
like sit down at parking spaces and 
drop a nickel in the meter and go 
to sleep in the parking space. It’s 
making a mess in his living room... 
the street is the policeman’s living 
room. If you walked into your living 
room and found someone lying there 
who wasn’t meant to be there, you 
might be upset at it and would want 
to put things back straight, the po- 
liceman feels the same way about 
the street in which he lives. When 
you walk out into the street as a 
policeman, you own it... it’s your 
street... you own it and you feel a 
certain sense of responsibility and 
a certain sense of power over it. 
And I think that it’s these reactions 
rather than philosophical ones which 
guide their actions... the police of- 
ficers that I worked with almost 
never talked about politics. 


georgian: Do the police take on 
the role of an occupying army in 
the black ghettos? 

Buckner: To a _ certain extent 
that’s correct. The police officer 
in the ghetto is not terribly respon- 


, 


sive to the desires of the ghetto. 
It depends greatly on the type of 
police department. Some police de- 
partments are very professional and 
they routinely arrest people for com- 
mitting crimes. This means that a 
lot of blacks are arrested, because 
a lot of blacks are involved in crimes. 
Other police departments take a lais- 
sez-faire attitude and they don’t get 
involved with minor crimes in the 
ghetto. If somebody’s killed they’ll 
take an interest, but other than that 
they'll sort of let people fight it out 
among themselves. The professional 
police department is in fact probably 
more of an occupying army than the 
other, older, style because they're 
bringing into the ghetto, middle class 
laws, middle class standards of mo- 
rality which may be very much ap- 
preciated by some middle class ghet- 
to residents. The big problem in 
the ghetto is underenforcement of 
the laws not overenforcement. You'll 
find that anybody who has actually 
watched the police officer will tell 
you this. There is more discrimi- 
nation in not arresting people than 
there is in arresting them, because 
there are more victims than cri- 
minals, and you’re discriminating 
against the victims if you don’t take 
the criminals out of operation - 
people who do the burglaries, and 
things like this. I think the notion 
of the occupying army is a political 
creation but it has a certain sense 
of truth. 


georgian: You see the police, 
who are in fact a para-military ploy, 
in the ghetto, as being merely the 
contact point between two segments 
of society whose desires are dif- 
ferent. 

Buckner: Yes, that’s a reasonably 
accurate portrayal. If I were going 
to be asked for a way to deal with 
the police-ghetto relations, I would 
suggest that you could have a police 
department which was divided into 
two groups. One would be a “law” 
department which would be set up 
on a metropolitan basis for an entire 
area; one law department which would 
cover this entire area. The other 
one would be an “order” department 
to deal with traffic regulations, family 
fights, small-scale burglaries, juve- 
nile trouble, things like this. The 
kinds of disturbances that are prob- 
Jems of order in a local community. 


There is very little dispute over’ 
the enforcement of law. There is 
a great deal of dispute over order,~ 
because laws, at least against se- 
-rious crimes, are upheld by almost 
everyone except the persons who 
actually violated it. There are very « 
few people who are in favor of mur- 
der, in favor of rape, in favor of. 
armed assault - except the people 
who are actually involved in it. The 
problem of order however is quite 
different. Different communities have 
different standards of order, and ~* 
what, in one community, might be 
a routine event, street gathering 
a noisy fight, something like this, 
and of no particular consequence, in 
another community, may be thought 
of as an example of police laxity. _ 
If the local police who handled most 
of these order problems were under, 
the control of the local community, 
you would get far away from the 
‘occupying army’ concept, because 
it would allow the community to 
chose it’s own style of order - of ~ 
course both police would have to 
have the same powers so it would- 
be a question of a division of res- 
ponsibility. 
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georgian: Just to get back to 
the sociological origins, Dick Gre- 
gory says that today’s cops are yes- 
terday’s niggers. Now, historically, 
the United States’ law enforcement ~ 
agencies have been a vehicle of social 
mobility for immigrant groups. Do 
you see any connection between the 
fact that many members of the me- 
tropolitan police force are in fact, 
members of a ghetto themselves, om — 
have been and are on the way out, 
and their actions in the ghetto? nl 

Buckner: Again, it makes a big 
difference whether you have a pro- _ §% 
fessionalized police department or 
one of the older style police depart: 
ments, which were staffed by polit” 
tical patronage. The Chicago police 
department, for example, has always 
been a patronage department. They 
tried to reform it starting in 1960 
but it’s very hard to reform a large 
organization where all the peop’ 
have civil service job rights. When 
Orlando Wilson came in they had 
to teach many of the policemen how 
to read and write. In that style of 
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E POLICE MENTALITY 


department I think you can see the 
actions of the police officer on the 
‘ street in terms of his socio-econo- 
mic background, his ethnic back- 
ground. In a professional police de- 
partment, which hires police officers 
through civil service procedures; 
which trains them very carefully; 
which is bureaucratically very tight- 
ly run; which controls their behavior 
with continuous supervision, the eth- 
nic origin of the police department 
is really sort of irrelevant, because 
while it may make some differences 
in some specific cases, you won’t 
find a wide-scale pattern of influence 
from the police officer’s background. 
In a city like Boston, I think there 
are the Irish policemen and there 
are the Italian policemen and each 
of these groups really do enforce 
the law based on their own ethnic 
perspectives - much more leniently 
in their own communities, for ex- 
ample. 

georgian: Doesn’t the ethnic 
background of the policeman create 
in fact a prism through which he 
sees the incidents which occur on 
his beat which he might not see if 
he didn’t look through this prism. 


% 


‘ 
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Buckner: Well that’s of course 
_true, but then the question is how 
important is it, to what extent do 
you want to have people policed by 

_ police of their own status, their 
own ethnic background, and to what 
extent do you want some sort of uni- 
versal rules or regulations. Obvious- 
ly everyone sees things from . the 
perspective which he has - how im- 

- portant it is in terms of the commu- 
nity depends more upon whether he is 
required to be a legal officer or an 
old style cop. 

georgian: What about the animo- 
—4ity between police forces and col- 
age students which we see here in 

Montreal? 

Buckner: Is there an animosity? 

georgian: There definitely is! 

Buckner: I was unaware of it 
“hecause I found the police depart- 
ents here to be very receptive 
20 college students - although I don’t 

feel they possess animosity towards 
students as a class, I think they 
probably may feel very upset about 
college students involved in disor- 





ders, college students who are smok- 
ing dope, college students who look 
like “Hippies”. That again is a ques- 
tion of public policies. 

Jf His Worship the mayor says 
that we are going to clean up “hip- 
pies’ then it doesn’t matter what 
the policeman on the beat thinks. 
Those 300 policemen who went out 
and cleared Park Avenue didn’t go 
out there of their swn volition. That 
was a political act, not something 
that was done by the police depart- 
ment. 

georgian: The Columbia incident 
brought to light the fact that when 
the police went into the offices of 
the Columbia campus, on call from 
the authorities, three faculty mem- 
bers have sworn that they destroyed 
every book in three rooms. Wouldn’t 
you attribute this just to the indi- 
vidual? 

Buckner: It obviously has more 
to do with the climate of opinion 
in the police department. Policemen 
are conservative, they are not radical 
in any sense. They don’t like radicals 
and every now and then they act like 
juvenile delinquents. You find they 
come from the same background as 
many of the criminals that they deal 
with and just as sending a person 
to university for 4 years does not 
guarantee that he will become a 
scholar, sending a person to police 
school for six weeks or six months 
doesn’t guarantee that he’s going 
to become a legal officer who will 
uphold and respect all the norms 
of society. Especially when he gets 
out of control - when he is in a si- 
tuation such as a riot or in a demons- 
tration where there are a lot of po- 
lice officers around, where it’s very 
unlikely that he will be held indi- 
vidually responsible for what he does. 
There they may take off their badges 
so you can’t see their numbers, and 
then they go and whack people. It’s 
very hard to see how you could have 
a group of people trusted with en- 
forcing laws who would not do this, 
unless you were to start paying them 
$15,000 a year after 2 years of in- 
tensive academy work on top of their 
college degree. 

georgian: What then do you see 
as the solution? 

Buckner: The question should be 
are we willing to pay for it? It’s 
not just a question of training - the 
training a police officer gets is a 


good background, and, if it goes on 
long enough and has gotten to him 
thoroughly enough, it may keep him 
from cutting loose personally. But, 
his entire experience is training too, 
and it has to be guided by experience. 
So long as you train people, and give 
them the standard eight week to four 
month course in police work, and 
send them out to work with an ex- 
perienced officer who has been hand- 
ling problems by roughing people up 
for the last twenty years, the new 
police officer is going to learn the 
technique of handling people by rough- 
ing them up just as quickly as he 
learned the other, in fact, probably 
more quickly. 

georgian: What about the concept 
of armed police as opposed to the 
London police, for instance, who are 
not armed? 

Buckner: Well, the population in 
Britain has never been armed. There 
are guns around, but not many. Hav- 
ing or using a gun is viewed with 
a great deal of distaste by most 
members of the British population. 

According to a recent survey in 
the United States, there are between 
one hundred and fifteen and two hun- 
dred million guns available to the 
civilian population. That is one gun 
for every man, woman and child 
in the country, or more than one 
for every man, at the very minimum. 
In a situation like that, to ask a 
police officer to go into a great many 
situations unarmed is to ask him 
to perform an act of heroism which 
is more than you ask of most people 
in our society. A competent police 
officer can usually deal with situa- 
tions without the use of guns or vio- 
lence if he keeps his cool and keeps 
command of himself, and deals with 
the situation cleverly. But, this 
doesn’t mean that he can always do it, 
and when you walk into a situation in 
which the people are already quite 
angry with one another, for example, 
they’ve been drinking, the situation 
is somewhat confused, it takes very 
little to trigger off violence, and 
the fact that the policeman is armed 
in these situations is necessary, be- 
cause there are so many guns around 
in the hands of the civilian population. 
One officer whom I worked with had 
a call for a family fight. He went 
up, knocked on the front door, as 
usual standing to one side of the 
front door, and a shotgun blast came 


out through the door. They kicked 
in the door and the man fired another 
shot at them with a 357 magnum 
revolver, turned around and _ shot 
his wife, and then, as the policemen 
were shooting at him, put the re- 
volver to his head and committed 
suicide. In a situation like that, are 
you going to ask a policeman to walk 
in unarmed? 

georgian: So you see the police- 
man’s being armed as a result of 
the ‘right to bear arms’ tradition 
in the United States? 

Buckner: Yes, basically. In Te- 
xas, there are gun stores that stay 
open late on Saturday night selling 
a $12.95 pistol. They stay open until 
two o'clock on Saturday morning. 
You just walk in, buy your $12.95 
pistol, buy only six rounds of am- 
munition, and shoot the guy you just 
had an argument with. In a situation 
like that, a police officer has got 
to have some form of self-protec- 
tion. 

georgian: So then, the problem 
lies at the top? In other words, the 
people who are worried about law 
and order and about the police knock- 
ing in more heads could, in fact, 
go about this in a more useful way 
by tightening gun control laws. 

Buckner: Well, no. Gun control 
laws are really irrelevant. When 
you have one hundred and fifteen 
or two hundred million guns avail- 
able, any laws that you pass are 
going to be irrelevant because any- 
one who wants to get a gun is going 
to get one. You could slow it down 
a little bit, you could control it a 
little bit, but the only way you could 
get guns out of circulation in the 
United States would be by having 
the government perhaps buy all the 
guns at better than market prices 
for a period of a year, then have 
a period of grace of three months 
when people can turn in their guns 
without penalty and then, perhaps, 
offer a $5000 bounty to anyone who 
turns in someone else with a gun, 
and then legislate a ten year jail 
sentence for persons in possession 
of guns. If you did that, you’d pro- 
bably get rid of all but ten or fif- 
teen million guns in the ‘country, 
and you'd bring down the number 
of those in the hands of the criminal 
element somewhat, but not greatly, 
because they’d be the persons who 
wouldn’t turn in the guns. 


Se 
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Wednesday, January 22 


a. SPORTS QUORUM. 
12:00 noon. 

Room H-110. 
Representatives from: 

The Allovettes 

The National Hockey League 
The Montreal Expos ~ 

The National Ski Associa- 
tion will be present. 

b. LIVE BROADCAST ON 
MEZZANINE. 

Ralph Lockwood on CFOX 
remote 

2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Free refreshments to be 
served. 


BETTY NOTAR 
Arts 11 


c. CAR RALLY 

Starts at 6:00 p.m. at Fair- 
view Shopping Center. 

$3.50 entrance fee per car. 
Rally finishes at Bavarian 
Beer Gardens. 

Doors open at 8:00 p.m. 
Located at 20 Cremize on 
the corner of St. Lawrence, 
just below the Metropolitan 
Price: $1:00 stag, $1.50 drag 
50¢ for beer. 

2000 capacity. 

Band: “‘The Monks and Sweet 
Lorraine” 








Thursday, January 23 
' 

a. SKI MOVIES. 
At 1:15 p.m. 
In room H-110 
Free admission 
b. PLACE des ARTS PER- 
FORMANCE. 
At 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets: $3.50 and $4.50 


Featuring the genius of soul, 
“Steve Wonder’ 


WONDER 


Friday, January 24 


SKI DAY UP NORTH 

Buses leaving Sir George 
from 7:30 a.m. and throu- 
ghout the day. 

Bus tickets - $3.00 per per- 
son. 

Skiing at Uphill Ltd., Hills 
70, 71 and 72 - St. Sauveur 
Parachuting exhibition du- 
ring the day. 

Meals served - $1.25 - tic- 
kets for meals must be pur- 
chased in advance. 

Ski-doos available for stu- 
dents. 

Party at 8:30 p.m. at Ny- 
Marks Inn. 

Entertainment by ‘Power of 
Becket’’ and “Kenny Hamil- 
ton and the Soul Mates” 
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Saturday, January 25 


CARNIVAL BALL 

At the Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel - The Grand Salon. 
Starting at 9:00 p.m. 
Tickets - $4.50 per couple. 
Featuring ‘Paul Beaure- 


garde” and “The Scene’. 
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Drury speech 


Communication, provincial rights, 
aims of Trudeau's “Just Society” 


By MARY O’ROURKE 


C.M. “Bud” Drury, MP for 
Westmount and President of 
the Federal Treasury Board 
in the Trudeau government, 
spoke Wednesday to SGWU’s 
Young Liberal Club about the 
Trudeau government, in an 
informal question-and-answer 
forum. 

The session started with 
what Drury termed a brief 
“progress report’? on the new 
Liberal government. Discuss- 
ing its aims in terms of Tru- 
deau’s participatory demo- 
cracy, he cited-as areas of 
concern bridging the gap be- 
tween people and government 
and examining provincial res- 
ponsibilities in the respect. 

“Ongoing change in govern- 
ment’, he continued, “‘is re- 
flected in changes in the mo- 
dus operandi of Parliament’. 
These have included re-or- 
ganization of the ministeries 
in functional relation to Fe- 
deral problems, as well as 
of the Cabinet system of bu- 
siness. The House of Com- 
mons has adapted these pro- 
cedures to deal with the cur- 
rent volume of business, in 
order to plan time and prio- 
rities for the program to be 
accomplished in a_ specific 
period. 

A question period followed, 
starting, unsurprisingly, with 
a query about Judy LaMarsh’s 
newfound literary fame. Drury 
said that Miss La Marsh’s 
book would no doubt fulfill 
the Trudeau axiom of bringing 
politics home to the people, 
since it has received so much 
attention of late. In addition, 
he said that taken for what 
it is, and NOT as a definitive 
account of Federal Govern- 
ment operations, it would 
seem to be more revealing 
of Miss LaMarsh’s character 





than anyone else’s. 

Asked whether he thought 
English Quebecers were over- 
represented in Government, 
the Westmounter replied that 
it was really an unanswerable 
question since there is no 
absolute in determining exact 
representation, and it can va- 
ry at different points. It is 
a considerable, often- disputed 
difficulty which remains un- 
solved. 

Someone suggested that for 
a P.M. who wants to “meet 
the people’, Trudeau’s 36 
scheduled public appearances 
a year were a disadvantage, 
as compared to more fre- 
quent American politicians’ 
ones. Drury disagreed; des- 
pite the demands of his work 
load, Trudeau, he said, ap- 
pears to get around more 
than any previous PM, on 
an informal basis. 

In answer to a question 
about the Nixon presidency’s 
effect on Canada and her eco- 
nomics, particularly as a Re- 
publican, Drury replied that 
neither party, in office, has 
spent much on Canada. How- 
ever it remains to be seen 
whether the new Secretary 
of the Treasury will continue 
the policy of refraining from 
imposing on Canadian invest- 
ment. In the second major 
area of concern, tariffs, the 
Republicans are more pro- 
tectionist, but Congress does 
remain Democrat. Generally, 
Drury said, relations between 
Canadian ministers and their 
American counterparts esta- 
blish the greater degree of 
co-involvement. For example, 
while Diefenbaker was con- 
sidered an unsympathetic in- 
dividual, Pearson and Kenne- 
dy shared a close acquain- 
tanceship. 


U.of T. students avoid co-option; 





FINANCIAL AID 
REVISIONS 


As of Monday, 
January 13, stu- 
dents who have been 
refused __ financial 






assistance from the 
Province of Que- 





bec, or who consi- 
der the amount of 
their award to be 
lower than that to 
which they are enti- 
tled, should apply 
to the office of the 
Dean of Students 
(room H-405-8) for 
an application of 
revision. 


“WONDERWALL ” 


Editor-in-chief 
the georgian 


Applications for the position of Editor-in-chief, 
the georgian (1969-70 academic year) are now being 
accepted. 

Applications should be left in Room H-647-1 and 
must be in writing. 


GEORGE HARRISON’S 


LP ON APPLE RECORDS 


SPECIAL $3.79 . REG.$5.29 


“LOWEST PRICES IN MONTREAL” 


PHANTASMAGORIA 


RECORD SHOP / LISTENING DEN 


3472 PARK (NEAR SHERBROOKE) 845-4445 


GOLDEN ALE 















turn down representation on Council 


Canadian University Press 

TORONTO -- The university of Toronto administration 
is trying to make students take part in its decision-making 
and students are trying equally hard to avoid adailetation 
offers, labelling them “‘co-option’’. 

The student council Wednesday (Jan. 15) refused seats on 
the President’s council, a long-term policy advisory body, 
after considering the offer since August. Students had been 
offered seven of the 26 seats on the council. Administrators 
hold 14 seats and faculty the other five. 

When the offer was first made, students set three conditions 
for acceptance: open meetings, equal student-faculty repre- 
sentation (with no administrators) and student council selec- 
tion of the student representatives. 


The role of pressuring for change in university government 
had fallen to the commission on university government (CUG) fe JVI 1 old 
Langdon said, making the President’s council irrelevant. oO or oO son en. 


The administration also advanced its cause Wednesday with @ 
the announcement that the U of T senate would begin holding e eau U a CW. SO 


open meetings. 
“brewed in Quebec by Molson” 





Last spring the students rejected an offer of seven seats 
on the 199-member senate, opting instead for the comprehen- 
sive review of the university government structure now being 
done by CUG. 
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Minutes of the Dec. 20th meeting of the University Council 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SUMMA. 
RY OF THE MINUTES OF THE U- 
NIVERSITY COUNCIL MEETING, 
HELD ON FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, 
1968. 


(1) The Chairman reported that two 
meetings of the Joint: S@WU-Loyola 
Committee had been held thus far re: 
the possibility of some form of asso- 
ciation between the two institutions. 
The first meeting dealt with proce- 
dures whereas the second meeting 
had been an exchange of views as to 
the nature of a possible merger. The- 
re would be task forces in the areas 
of Arts, Commerce, and Science- 
Engineering to study the implications 
of a merger in each of these areas. 


(2) The Chairman reported that the 
Committee of Deans had discussed 
procedures which should govern ‘o- 
pen’ meetings of the various Coun- 
cils and other bodies but no detailed 
statement had been prepared as yet. 
However, it was recommended that, 
in the interest of increased efficiency 
and utility, it had been agreed to 
recommend that the format of the mi- 
nutes of University Council be chan- 
ged to reflect only the nature of the 
items on the agenda of meetings and 
any decisions which were taken on 
them. University Council approved 
this recommendation. 


(3) The Chairman made reference 
to the fact that Sir George has stated 
its intention of establishing a CEGEP 
parallel programme to begin in Sep- 
tember, 1969 which would operate 
for a transitional period of 1, 2 or 3 
years as might be necessary until 
such time as there would be sufficient 
CEGEP.-level English-language ac- 
commodation elsewhere. He _ refer- 
red to the possibility of the Provin- 
cial Government increasing our an- 
nual grant or making a special grant- 
in-aid which would enable us to re- 
duce the level of fees to be charged 
for that CEGEP-paralle! programme. 

(4) University Council APPRO- 


VED the Engineering course-change 
material as submitted by the Engi- 
neering «Faculty Council with one 
minor amendment to the course-des- 
cription of Engineering 512. 


(5) It was reported that the Engi- 
neering Faculty Council was not yet 
prepared to state its position with 
regard to an Arts Faculty Council 
proposal that a GPA system be in- 
troduced for implementation in 1969- 
70. The delay was occasioned by the 
fact that the Engineering Faculties 
in the various Quebec Universities 
were presently considering a_ res- 
tructuring of Engineering program- 
mes so that the Engineering Faculty 
Council could not state its opinion of 
this proposal or position with regard 
to it until that other process had been 
completed. 


(6) University Council approved 
the cancellation of classes on Fri- 
day, January 24th, because of the 
Winter Carnival Weekend. 


(7) University Council approved 
the course-change material submit- 
ted by the Commerce Faculty Coun- 
cil. 


(8) University Council acknowled- 
ged notification of certain minor mo- 
difications in the M.A. in History 
Programme and in the MBA Pro- 
gramme which had been approved by 
the Board of Graduate Studies. 


(9) University Council considered 
and approved in principle a report 
from the Joint Administration- 
SGWAUT Committee on ‘Procedu- 
res for Dealing with Complaints A- 
gainst Faculty Members’ and refer- 
red the report back to that Commit- 
tee for consideration of recommend- 
ed changes and/or amendments in the 
light of the discussion at the Council 
meeting. 


(10) University Council confirmed 
the appointment of Prof. Swamy (En- 
gineering) to a new three-year ap- 
pointment on the Board of Graduate 
Studies to replace Prof. Gerard. 


(11) University Council considered 
a series of matters presented to it 
by the Arts Faculty Council as fol- 
lows: 


A. It acknowledged notification of 
the appointments of Asst. Prof. D. 
Gold (Psychology - 1971) and Prof. 
J. MacDonald (Education - 1970) as 
replacements for Assoc. Prof. J. 
Stewart and Assoc. Prof. A.H. Adam- 
son on the Board of Graduate Stu- 
dies. 


B. It acknowledged notification of 
the appointment of Special Professor 
M. Inagaki as the Arts representative 
on the Computer Centre Advisory 
Committee. 


C. It acknowledged notification that 
the Arts Council passed the following 
motion: ‘“‘that the Council approve 
the holding of Open Meetings, begin- 
ning in January 1969, and that the 
procedure for implementing them be 
adopted according to the ‘‘Recom- 
mendations from the University Com- 
munications Committee to the Arts 
Faculty Council concerning Open 
Meetings, November 20, 1969’.”” 


D. It considered and approved a 
recommendation that an inter Fa- 
culty-Registrar’s Office Committee 
be established to study the academic 
implications of preregistration and 
it was further agreed that the pre- 
sent Committee on Enrollment be 
asked to undertake this function as an 
extension of its present terms of 
reference. The Chairman was autho- 
rized to make any needed changes in 
the membership of the present Com- 


mittee on Enrollment in order to 
perform this function. 

E. It considered and APPROVED 
a recommendation that a ‘Special 
Summer Session in Sociology and 
Philosophy be established for the 
Summer of 1969. 


F. It considered and APPROVED 
a recommendation to establish a pro- 
gramme in ‘The Teaching of English 
as a Second Language’ for the Sum- 
mer, 1969. 


THE ARTS STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 


PRESENTS 


LA SEMAINE du QUEBEC 


A 


qu@sgséc 


aye 
+ 


ATA 


quésec 


FEBRUARY 4-7 


Presented will be 


e a series of controversial and interesting speakers 


e NEB films 
e art displays 


e and asa finale, a French chansonnier 





G. It considered and APPROVED 
certain additional ‘course-change 
material’, as contained in Report No. 
15 of the Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee of the Arts Faculty. 


(12) University Council considered 
and approved the following appoint- 
ments to the Academic Planning Com- 
mittee: Asst. Prof. Despland (until 
1971), Asst. Prof. Verthuy (until 
1970), Prof. Knelman (until 1969) 
and Prof. French (until 1969) as re- 
placements for Asst. Prof. Sheps, 
Asst. Prof. Grayson, Asst. Prof. Van 
Hoey and Asst. Prof. Zurif. 


(13) A. University Council conside- 
red and approved the establishment 
of a Search Committee for a new 
Dean of Arts to be composed as 
follows: 


Vice-Principal (Academic) as 
Chairman 

The Acting Dean of Arts 

2 Faculty members from a Faculty 
or Faculties other than Arts to be 
elected by University Council 

4 members of the Arts Faculty 
with 2 selected from the ranks of 
Associate and Full Professors, 1 se- 
lected from the ranks of Assistant 
Professors and 1 student represen- 
tative to be elected by the Arts Fa- 
culty Council. 


B. It elected Assoc. Prof. G. Camp- 
bell (Chemistry) and Assoc. Prof. N. 
Fletcher (Management) to fill the two 
positions indicated above which were 
the responsibility of University 
Council. 


(14) A. The Chairman informed 
University Council that the Search 
Committee for a new Principal, which 
had been announced by the Chancellor 
at a Special Meeting held on Friday, 
December 13th, had been reconstitu- 
ted in accordance with the following 
membership: 

A Chairman - who would be na- 
med by the Chancellor 


1 member of the Board of Gover- 
nors 

1 representative of the Association 
of Alumni 

5 Faculty members - 2 from Arts, 
1 from Science, 1 from Commerce 
and | from Engineering 7 

2 representatives of the Day stu- 
dents - 

2 representatives of the Evening 
students 

2 representatives of the Adminis- 
tration 


The Acting Principal 

The Chancellor 

B. After a lengthy discussion, U- 
niversity Council approved a mo- 
tion with regard to the above as fol- 
lows: 


“That we recommend to the Chan- 
cellor that the selection of the 5 Fa- 
culty representatives be referred 
to the various Faculty Councils hut 
that, on an interim basis, University 
Council nominate 5 members of Fa- 
culty to attend such meetings of the 
Search Committee as may be held 
between the time of the present mee- 
ting and the time in January when the 
various Faculty Councils met and 
would be able to select their own 
appointees (or confirm the present 
appointments made by Council).” 


C. In fulfillment of the above, Uni- 
versity Council approved the inte- 
rim appointment of the following Fa- 
culty members: 


2 Arts representatives Asst. 
Prof. Despland & Asst. Prof. Maag 

1 Sc. representative - Asst. Prof. 
Deland 

1 Com. representative - Prof. C. 
Potter 

1 Engr. representative 
Prof. Douglass 


Assoc. 


D. University Council approved the 
referral of this matter by the Chair- 
man to the various Faculty Coun- 
cils without further need for rati- 
fication by Council of their actions. 


Returning Officer 


required 


A Chief Returning Officer for the Students’ Association elections 
is urgently required. Previous notices to this effect have failed to 
produce the needed individual. It must be emphasized that failure 
to procure a Chief Returning Officer will make it impossible to 
hold any S.A. election for this year or the next. 

The primary function of the C.R.O. is to conduct and supervize 
S.A. elections (e.g. distribution of ballot boxes) at the order of the 


Students’ Legislative Council. 


Any individual interested in applying for the position is requested 
to contact the S.A. receptionist on the third floor of the Hall Bldg. 


foster mother with supervision 


management of the house, primarily evenings and weekends. 
Room, board and salary. For details and appointment call 937- 


3585”. 


‘FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENT 


for part-time work in group foster home of social agency. Helps 











of group of teen-age girls and 


~ FREE DESSERT UPON PRESENTATION OF THIS AD! 


delicious french pastry at 


no cost with our special 


CHARCOAL BROILED SIRLOIN STEAK $1.75 


HAMBURGER STEAK 


jettuce & 


including: tomato juice, 


$1.20 


bread, 


tomatoes, 


butter, french fried or baked potatoes, tea or coffee. 


FULLY 
LICENSED oD 


x ~ 


Velden 


ST#aAK 





1304 ST. CATHERINE WEST (opposite Ogilvy’s) 


a 
y oe 


Cia 


HOUS#& 


4 4 = 
PARKING 


UN 1-4545_ 





™ 
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READ 


SPORTS. IT’S BETTER THAN 


OP-ED 


SLEIGH 
RIDES 


DISCOTHEQUES 
V-I-K 
PRODUCTIONS 
256-4608 








BELL BOTTOMS 
ARE HERE! 


Walk on the Wide Side in these 


original, authentic “BELL 
BOTTOM MATELOTS” 
FROM DAPPER DAN 


Corduroys, Brushed and plain denims 
Every conceivable colour and then 
some. 

Low - cut, swinging 
every Guy and Gal. 





“The world’s largest 
selection ot Jeans” 


rT &. LEVIS 
JEANS 


aT 


Dan 


* 22 St. Catherine E. 
* 6627 St. Hubert 
* 2 Stores in St. Jerome 


866-6944 
272-4665 





fashions for 


Pucksters 


Loyola 
Tie 4-4 


New York may have their 
Jets, but Sir George has the 
cinderella hockey Georgians. 

Playing the role of giant 
killers once again Tuesday 
night at the Forum, Coach 
Dave Dies’ fired up skaters 
once again thumbed their no- 
ses at the experts and held 
the supposedly invincible Lo- 
yola Warriors to a 4-4 stand- 
off to the obvious delight of 
the always vociferous engi- 
neers. Also in attendance 
were 4,500 hockey fans, twelve 
cheerleaders and a penguin. 

Sir George captain Toby 
O’Brien was the best man 
on the ice as he skated mi- 
les, forechecked relentlessly 
set up, linemated and scored 
the third Georgian goal. O- 
ther twine denters for the 
Garnet and Gold were Phil 
Sheuer, Ray LeCouffe and 
John Murray. Art Thomas, 
Pete Morin, Bruce Wickam 
and Mike Thomassin replied 
for the West Enders. 

Though the game lacked the 
heart - stopping excitement 
which marked the two pre- 


", vious meetings between the 
' teams, the closeness of play 


was enough to make every- 
body go home satisfied that 
it was a well spent buck. 

The two teams go at it next 
on February 17. Be there. 





THE NICK OF TIME: Andy Molino, Loyola goalie just gets a 
leg on a Georgian shot in Tuesday action. 





THE BIG ONE: Georgian winger John Murray beats Molino 
with the tying goal late in the third period. 


STORIES: STEVE HALPERIN 
PHOTOS: IAN SAMIS (ABOVE) 


AND 


FRED BOULOS (BELOW) 





ni 

BULGARIAN SUPERMAN: Nasko Golomeev, McGill’s giant 
centre strikes terrifying pose in Wednesday's 33 point effort 
against Sir George. 


Swimming wonders still winning 


The Sir George swimming 
team kept its streak alive 
last weekend by beating Pots- 
dam State in a duel meet held 
in the New York school. 


It was the tourth victory 
against two defeats this sea- 
son, as Sir George swimmers 
romped to ten wins in twelve 
events setting pool records 
in eight of them. 

Whether or not SGWU 
swimmers are as good as 


their 4-0 record indicates 
will be tested tomorrow af- 
ternoon at the Sir Arthur 
Currie pool. Here they can 
expect their stiffest compe- 
tition of the year against po- 
werful McGill in the second 
leg of the Quebec Cup series. 
Sir George leads in the quest 
for the Provincial title and 
should be able to stay cn top 
barring accident or unfore- 
seen illness. The meet will 
get underway at 1:00 P.M. 





McGill 
trounces 
Ccagers 


6’8” Bulgarians should be 
cut off at the knees.” 

This has become the gene- 
ral consensus of opinion a- 
mong the various Canadian 
college basketball teams who 
have had the misfortune to 
come up against McGill Uni- 
versity’s nationally ranked 
cage Redmen. It is a safe 
bet that Fred Whitacre and his 
Georgian Varsity squad will 
concur with this line of thin- 
king after they fell victim to 
Nasko Golomeev, the Bulga- 
rian Giant, and a spirited band 
of Redmen in a Coupe de Que- 
bec contest Wednesday eve- 
ning. The final score was 
79-52. 

Golomeev, the amiable ar- 
chitect, led both teams in 
scoring with 33 points as was- 


py old McGill (who in addition 


to the Bulgarian have in their 
starting five a Frenchman and 
three Jews) completely domi- 
nated play in recording their 
sixth consecutive victory 
in the Quebec Cup series. 

Georgian Rod Ward was high 
man for the losers as he col- 
lected 13 points. 

The Garnet and Gold ins! 
Waterloo U. tonight at 10:00, 
they face Ottawa tomorrow at 
6:00 and Fort Kent State of 
Maine Sunday at 2:00. 








Immediate Relief 


for 


Cold Sufferers 


contact 


DR. FUR POWER 


1405 Mackay St., Room 6 


Get your prescript.on for instant 
comfon. Warm cuddly antique furs 
at heart-warming prices (coats 
$15-$45 — jackets $8- $25) Get 


your treatment right away. Open 
noon to six. Monday-Saturday. 





@ 
©THE YELLOW DOO 
PRESENTS 


JESSEE 
WINCHESTER 


and 


RINGS 
& 
THINGS 
at 
Moise Hall - McGill 


Friday Jan. 17th. 


at 900 P.M. 
0000000000080 


“38 


1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
(at St, Marc) 


1853 St. Catherine St. W. 
(at St. i elgell 


—__—___——_4 
“ALL CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED” 


GUARANTEED 
REPAIRS & SERVICE 
by 
Certified Mechanics 


Austin 


VAUXHALL TRIUMPH 


MERCEDES D 


RENAULT VOLVO 
VOLKS WAGEN 
JAGUAR 


> 


ORAD 


AUTO CO. 
Your Westend Austin-MG Dealer 


5710 UPPER LACHINE RD. 
{eorner Harvard N.D.G.) 


489-9721 


Students: Present this 
ad to the cashier for 
a 10% discount. Great! 

















